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FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U,  S,  farm  products 
by  keeping  the  nation's  agricultural  interests  informed  of  current  crop 
and  livestock  developments  abroad,  foreign  trends  in  production,  prices, 
supplies  and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and  other  factors  affecting 
world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  is  free  to  persons  in  the  U.  S. 
needing  the  information  it  contains. 

Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  is  distributed  only  upon  a  request  basis. 
Should  you  find  you  have  no  need  for  this  publication,  please  tear  off 
the  addressograph  imprint  with  your  name  and  address,  pencil  "drop" 
upon  it,  and  send  it  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Room  5922, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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CANADIAN  HORTICULTURAL  COUNCIL  RECOMMENDS 
HIGHER  DUTY  ON  POTATOES 

The  Canadian  Horticultural  Society  met  at  Ottawa,  February  l.U-16, 
discussed  the  United  States -Canadian  trade  agreement  on  potatoes,  and 
passed  the  following  resolution, 

"Resolved    that  the  Canadian  Horticultural  Council  advise  the  Canadian 
Government  that  the  Canadian  potato  growers  can  no  longer  tolerate  this 
unfair  and  inequitable  treatment,  and  further  request  the  Government  to 
take  steps  immediately  to  correct  the  unfortunate  concessions  made  in  the 
1935  and  1938  Trade  Agreements  by  providing  for  a  reasonable  rate  of  pro- 
tection for  all  Canadian  Potato  Producers  of  both  seed  and  table  stock". 

The  1935  Trade  Agreement  provided  for  Most -Favored-Nation  treatment 
under  which  United  States  potatoes,  both  table  and  seed,  entered  Canada  duty- 
free throughout  the  year,  while  the  United  States  duty  on  Canadian  potatoes 
remained  at  75  cents  per  hundredweight  throughout  the  year,  Thel938 
agreement  provided  a  tariff  of  37-§  cents  per  hundredweight  on  United  States 
potatoes  entering  Canada  from  June  15  to  July  31>  with  the  balance  of  the 
year  free.    This  same  agreement  provided  for  a  United  States  duty  of  37^- 
cents  per  hundredweight  on  1-|  million  bushels  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
and  1  million  bushels  of  table  stock,  with  the  low-duty  quota  on  table 
stock  potatoes  increased  by  the  amount  the  United  States  crop  (September  1 
estimate)  is  below  350  million  bushels.    Imports  above  these  quotas  are 
subject  to  the  75-cent  duty. 

The  concession  obtained  by  the  Canadians  at  the  Geneva-Annecy-Torquay 
negotiations  was  an  increase  in  the  low-duty  quota  in  the  United  States 
from  1§  million  bushels  to  2\  million  bushels  for  certified  seed. 

DRY  BEAN  EXPORTS  FOR  k  MONTHS 
LOWER  THAN  IN  RECENT  YEARS 

Exports  of  United  States  dry  beans  in  the  first  h  months  of  the  195^-55 
marketing  year  (September -December )  totaled  906,000  bags,  the  lowest  for 
these  months  in  5  years,  but  still  a  high  level  compared  with  the  years 
before  1951.    Mexico,  the  United  Kingdom,  Greece,  and  the  Netherlands 
account  for  most  of  the  decrease  with  about  U00,000  bags  less  than  a  year 
ago.    This  was  partially  offset  by  increased  exports  Of  about  220,000  bags  to 
Cuba,  Japan,  Haiti,  Hungary,  Colombia,  and  others. 

Decreases. --The  decrease  in  exports  to  Mexico  resulting  from  increased 
domestic  production  is  now  an  old  story.    However,  the  16,000  bags  exported 
in  December  are  far  above  the  exports  to  Mexico  .prior  to  September  1951* 
Large  shipments  first  began  in  the  fall  of  1951' 

Decreased  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands  reflects 
the  shortage  of  white  beans : and  high  prices  in  the  United  States. 

Exports  to  Greece  are  lower  because  of  the  cessation  of  the  U.  S. 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  Program  there.    Furthermore,  bean  pro- 
duction in  Greece  has  increased  three-fold  over  the  prewar  years. 
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Increases . —While  bean  exports  to  Cuba  in  December  fell  considerably 
below  November,  the  total  for  the  k  months  stands  as  an  all-time  record 
for  that  period.    Exports  to  Venezuela  and  Colombia  were  the  second 
highest  on  re cord * 

Exports  to  Haiti  and  Hungary  were  made  under  United  States  relief 
programs,  marking  the  first  sizable  exports  of  record  to  those  countries. 
These  relief  shipments  accounted  for  more  than  one -third  of  the  pinto 
beans  exported  in  the  ^-month  period. 

Increased  bean  exports  to  Japan  and  the  first  of  record  to  Lebanon 
are  nearly  all  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  lima  beans. 
These  beans  were  sold  at  low  export  prices  last  summer  and  fall.    These  low 
prices  encouraged  nearly  all  countries  listed  to  purchase  lima  beans. 

WORLD  SOYBEAN  PRODUCTION  SETS  NEW  RECORD 

World  production  of  soybeans  established  a  new  record  in  195^»  Accord- 
ing to  the  second  estimate  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  7^2,8 
million  bushels  were  harvested,  representing  a  li+- percent  increase  from 
the  1953  revised  estimate  of  651  million  bushels  and  a  10-percent  increase 
from  the  previous  high  of  675  million  bushels  produced  in  1952.    The  second 
estimate  of  production  in  I95U  is  8  million  bushels  larger  than  the  pre- 
liminary forecast  published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  November  8,  195*1- . 

Over  80  percent  of  the  total  increase  from  1953  of  almost  92  million 
bushels  is  accounted  for  by  the  United  States*    Most  of  the  remainder  is 
due  to  the  expansion  that  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  China -Manchuria. 
Sizable  increases  are  also  reported  for  virtually  all  of  the  secondary- 
producing  areas  for  which  reliable  data  are  available,  with  the  exception 
of  Japan, 

Soybean  production  in  the  United  States  at  3^2,795,000  bushels  was 
the  highest  of  record,  exceeding  the  1953  crop  by  28  percent  and  the 
previous  high  of  299  million  bushels  in  1950  by  15  percent.    Of  the  record 
19*3  million  acres  planted^  about  17  million  acres  or  88  percent  was 
harvested  for  beans.    The  yield  per  acre  of  20«1  bushels  was  well  above 
the  relatively  low  yield  of  18.3  bushels  in  1953  but  only  slightly  above 
the  19l*3-52  average  of  19,9  bushels.    Acreage  expansion  is  explained  by 
the  diversion  of  land  from  other  crops,  such  as  corn,  wheat  and  cotton 
which  were  under  acreage  allotment,  and  favorable  prices  for  soybeans 
during  and  previous  to  planting  time  i 

Just  over  5  million  bushels  of  soybeans,  a  new  record,  were  harvested 
in  Canada  in  195^.    The  15-percent  increase  from  1953  was  due  entirely  to 
the  18-percent  acreage  expansion,  as  yields  per  acre  fell  below  the  20-bushel 
level  for  the  first  time  since  1§U8.    Because  of  the  late  season  and  poor 
harvesting  conditions)  some  downward  revision  of  the  production  estimate 
as  of  last  November  reportedly  may  yet  be  made*    Commercial  production  of 
soybeans  in  Canada  is  confined  to  Ontario  Province. 
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Soybean  production  in  China-Manchuria  is  believed  to  have  shown  some 
increase  in  195^  based  on  the  limited  information  available.    A  harvest 
in  the  neighberh©*d  ©f  350  million  bushels  would  appear  t*  be  a  reasonable 
estimate. 

In  Japan,  acreage  in  soybeans  increased  slightly  in  195*4-  but  unfavor- 
able weather  reduced  the  yields  and  the  final  outturn  reached  only  13.8 
million  bushels  compared  with  15*8  million  the  previous  year.    Output  in 
Taiwan  increased  10  percent  and  in  Turkey,  18  percent.    Thailand's  crop 
probably  approximated  the  1953  level.  '  1 

Brazil's  harvest  at  3«5  million  bushels  was  up  13  percent  from  the 
year  before.    Some  2.6  million  bushels  were  expected  to  be  available  for 
either  crushing  or  export.    The  much -publicized  program  to  increase  soybean 
planting  in  Sao  Paulo  has  so  far  met  with  discouraging  results.    This  re- 
portedly is  due  to  farmers'  dissatisfaction  with  earnings  derived  from  soy- 
beans compared  with  cotton  and  some  other  crops  and  to  a  shortage  in  Sao 
Paulo  of  combine  harvesters.    The  Government,  however,  continues  to  try  to 
interest  large  scale  farmers  in  growing  soybeans. 

Production  in  Africa  is  relatively  insignificant.    Nigeria,  with  pro- 
duction for  export  of  about  1*4-0,000  to  150,000  bushels,  appears  to  "be  the 
major  producer. 

A  still  larger  world  crop  of  soybeans  is  in  prospect  in  1955.  With 
the  continuation  of  restrictions  on  com,  wheat  and  cotton  in  the  United 
States,  acreage  in  soybeans  probably  will  be  at  least  as  large  as  last 
year's  and  average  growing  conditions  could  result  in  a  new  record-high 
output.    Increased  production  probably  will  be  encouraged  in  China-Manchuria 
in  an  effort  to  attain  self-sufficiency  in  vegetable  oils,  now  in  short 
supply,  and  to  allow  a  greater  quantity  for  export. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reportFo^^wl^ltgri^ul^" 
tural  production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  re- 
ports of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.  S.  representatives  abroad. 


195*4-  U.S.  TEA  IMPORTS  RISE 
AS  COCOA  AND  COFFEE  DECLINE 

In  195^  the  United  States  consumer  increased  his  consumption  of  tea  and 
at  the  same  time  reduced  his  intake  of  coffee.    This  is  shown  by  the  pre- 
liminary totals  of  imports  of  these  commodities  for  195*4-  issued  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Tea  imports  increased  6.5  percent  to  an  all-time  high  of  11 5  million 
pounds  while  coffee  declined  19  percent  to  2,259  million  pounds.  The 
value  of  the  imports  was  set  at  $63  million  and  $1,U83  million,  respec- 
tively, both  advancing  to  all-time  highs.    The  average  import  price 
of  tea  advanced  to  5*4-,  h  cents  and  coffee  to  86,9  cents  per  pound. 
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Imports  of  cocoa  continued  a  gradual  decline  begun  in  1951-    From  a 
peak  of  659  million  pounds  valued  at  $167  million  in  1950  they  have 
dropped  to  516  million  pounds  valued  at  $252  million  in.1951^  This 
represents  a  decrease  of  9  percent  from  1953,  10  percent  from  1952  and 
Ik  percent  from  the  postwar  (19U5J+9)  period.    For  the  same  periods 
the  import  value  per  pound  advanced  from  19,2  cents  for  the  period 
19^5 J^9>  3i,i  cents  in  1952,  29.6  cents  in  1953  and  US. 9  cents  in  195^. 

ANGOLAN  SISAL  PRODUCTION 
DECREASES 

Sisal  production  in  Angola  (Portuguese  West  Africa)  decreased  in 
I95U  by  about  9,1  percent  compared  with  the  preceding  crop,  as  reported 
by  Foreign  Service  Officers  in  .Luanda,  Angola.    Exports  of  sisal  were 
reported  at  approximately  6l.2  million  pounds  in  195^,  compared  with 
the  peak  of  6f,k  million  in  1953,  and  a  prewar  average  of  11.3  million 
pounds.    (See  Table  I)  «,    Exports  had  increased  each  year  since  I928 
except  in  several  years-  during  the  war  period,  and  thus  presented  a 
steady  upward  trend. 


Table  I.    Angola:  Sisal  exports,  calendar 
years  I9U7,  19^9,  and  1951-51*-. 


Sisal  exports 


Year 

Quantity  : 

• 

'  Value 

:      Million  pounds  > 

:      Million  pounds 

:  1.7 

:  11.5 

:  9.k 

6.3 

195k  (Prelim.)   

62.0 

:  5-3 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of 
Angolan  Division  of  General  Statistics. 


France  was  the  most  important  destination  for  Angolan  sisal  in  the 
past  year  with  about  31. 3  percent  of  the  total  quantity  and  31.5  percent 
of  the  total  value.    The  United  States,  Germany,  and  Portugal  ranked 
next  in  importance.    (See  Table  II ) .    The  United  States  furnished  the 
chief  market  for  sisal  waste  with  700,000  poinds  from  the  total  of  less 
than  000,000  pounds.    Waste  accounted  for  less  than  1.3  percent  of  total 
sisal  exnorts. 
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Table  II.    Angola:    Sisal  exports  by  principal  countries 
of  destination,  calendar  year  195^ • 


Country  of 
destination 

|  Exports 

\  Quantity 

Value 

Sisal  fiber  and  waste- 
United  States 
Fr&nc  e 
Germany 

Portugal  ) 
Other  Europe 
Other  countries 

Total  : 

[Thousand  pounds 

[Thousand  dollars 

!  3,1+26 

:  19,177 
:         7,^-  i 
!         6,795  : 
:        18,5^7  .! 
:         1,601  j 

:  701.0 
:  1,667.7 
:  638.3 
i  535.2 

I  1,602.5 
!  135-7 

:  62,0^0 

:  5,280.U 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Compiled  from  data  of 
Angolan  Division  of  General  Statistics. 


The  decline  in  production  and  exports  in  195^  resulted  from  the 
weakening  in  world  demand  and  prices  which  began  early  in  1952  and  has 
continued  into  1955*    The  lack  of  strong  foreign  demand  combined  with  the 
lower  price  level  has  presented  serious  problems  to  the  industry.    It  is 
reported  that  current  prices  are  about  on  a  level  with  production  costs, 
and  producers  are  even  encountering  difficulty  in  finding  markets  at  the 
current  prices. 

The  average  annual  f.o.b.  price  was  estimated  at  about  8.6  cents  a 
pound  in  I95I+,  compared  with  the  1951  peak  of  23„1+,  and  the  1939  price 
of  2.8  cents.    Table  III  shows  the  sharp  decline  in  prices  in  the  past 
three  years. 


Table  III.    Angola:      Average  annual  f.o.b.  prices  of  sisal, 
1939  and  I9I+8-I95I+. 


Year 

Average 
f.o.b.  price 

Year  : 

Average 
f.o.b.  price 

1939  ' 
19I+8  ■ 

191+9 
1950 

Cents  per  pound 
02.85 
16.62 
15.01+ 
:  23.7^ 

1951 
1952 
1953 
195^ 

Cents  per  pound 
23.1+3 
10.29 
8.71 

ll  8.55 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Compiled  from  data  of  1953 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bank  of  Angola. 


l/  Estimated. 
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THAILAND'S  SURPLUS  OF 
FLUE -CURED  TOBACCO 

The  Thai  Tobacco  Monopoly  ended  the  1953-5^  crop  year  with  a  surplus 
of  6.6  million  pounds  of  domestic  flue-cured  tobacco  and  expects  another 
surplus  of  about  k,h  million  pounds  from  the  195^-55  crop.  Accumulation 
of  these  excess  stocks  has  developed  sentiment  for  possible  export  outlets 
and  the  promotion  of  cigarettes  made  primarily  of  domestic  leaf.    As  the 
flue -cured  tobacco  used  in  blending  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  any 
movement  toward  cigarettes  made  of  domestic  tobacco  would  further  reduce 
United  States  tobacco  exports  to  Thailand.    In  195*4-  shipments  totaled  only  U.6 
million  pounds,  a  sharp  drop  from  the  6.6  million  pounds  exported  in  1953. 

In  the  past  many  Thai  consumers  have  been  willing  to  pay  substantially 
higher  prices -for  cigarettes  blended  with  large  percentages  of  United  States 
flue -cured  leaf.    Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  resistance  among  a  large 
group  of  smokers  would  slow  any  movement  to  cigarettes  made  primarily  of  domestic 
domestic  tobacco  and  would  probably  enable  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco 
to  hold  part  of  the  market. 


ARGENTINA'S  DIFFICULTIES  WITH 
TOBACCO  SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

Prospects  for  Argentine  manufacturers  of  light  cigarettes  show  no  signs 
of  improving  in  1955 •    In  earlier  years  Argentina  imported  light  tobaccos 
for  these  cigarettes  but  no  tobacco  imports  licenses  have  been  issued  since 
the  middle  of  1952.    This  effectively  limits  manufacturers  to  the  amount  of 
light  leaf  that  can  be  produced  domestically  each  year,  as  consumer  demand 
in  past  years  has  allowed  virtually  no  stock  build  up.    With  present  indica- 
tions of  the  current  crop,  forecasting  only  small  increases  in  production  of 
light  tobaccos,  it  seems  that  smokers  who  prefer  the  light  cigarettes  will  be 
disappointed  again  this  year. 


U.  K.  INCREASES  GUARANTEED  PRICES  FOR 
1955  DOMESTIC  GRAIN  CROP 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  United  Kingdom  has  announced  in- 
creases in  guaranteed  prices  for  the  1955  domestic  grain  crop  amounting  to 
2^  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  rye,  1^  per  bushel  for  oats  and  barley,  and  2^ 
per  100  pounds  for  mixed  grains.    These  increases  were  granted  in  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  resulting  from  a  Special  Review  by  Government  and 
producer  representatives  convened  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  recent 
increase  in  the  statutory  minimum  "wage  for  male  farm  workers  from  6  to  7 
pounds  ($16.68  to  $19. U6)  per  week. 
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Guaranteed  prices  for  the  1955  grain  crop  were  originally  announced 
in  March  195^  when  they  were  fixed  at  the  following  levels  in  shillings 
and  pence  per  cwt.,  their  equivalent  in  dollars  per  bushels  being  shown  in 
parenthesis:    wheat,  29/9  ($2.21);  rye,  23/0  ($1.60);  barley,  2h/6  ($1.^-6); 
oats,  23/0  ($0.91); 'and  nixed  grain,  23/0  ($2.86  per  100  pounds).  These 
now  have  been  increased  by  3  pence  per  hundredweight  for  wheat,  rye,  oats 
and  mixed  grain.    The  increase  for  barley  was  only  2  pence  per  hundredweight, 
since  less  labor  is  required  for  its  production  compared  with  other  grains D 

Therefore,  price  guarantees  for  1955  crop  grain  in  shillings  and  pence 
per  cwtoj  with  dollars  per  bushel  in  parenthesis,  are  now  as  follows: 
wheat,  30/0  ($2.23);  rye,  23/3  ($1,62);  barley,  2k/C  ($1,^7);  oats,  23/3 
($0.92);  and  mixed  grain,  23/3  ($2.88  per  100  pounds).    Although  the  in- 
crease will  provide  for  higher  producer  price  guarantees  for  the  1955  grain 
crop  than  those  originally  announced,  such  guarantees  remain  at  lower  levels 
than  those  in  effect  for  the  I95U  crop.    Similar  prices  for  195^  crop  grain 
were:    wheat,  30/9  ($2.29);  rye,  25/0  (  $1.7*0  barley,  25/6  ($1.52);  oats, 
2U/0  ($0.95);  and  mixed  grain,  2k/o  ($2.98). 


United  Kingdom:    Comparison  of  Guaranteed  Producer  Prices  for  195^ 
and  1955  Grain  Crops  l/ 


Crop  and  Guarantee 

*  I /heat 

Rye 

»  0 

*  Barley  * 

Oats 

:  Mixed 
3  Grain 

Guaranteed  Prices  ■ — 

19 5^  ^rop  : 

s/d  per  cwt.  (112  lbs,)  ; 

:  30/9 

25/0 

25/6 

2k /0 

2k/0 

dollars  per  bushel  : 

2,29 

1.7^ 

1.52 

.95 

2/2.98 

1955  Crop  : 

Original  announcement:  ; 

s/d  per  cwt.  (112  lbsa)  ; 

:  29/9 

23/0 

2h/6 

23/0 

23/0 

dollars  per  bushel 

:  2.21 

1.60 

l.k6 

.91 

2/2,86 

Increase:  • 

s/d  per  cwt.  (112  lbs.)  ! 

:  0/3 

0/3 

0/2 

0/3 

0/3 

dollars  per  bushel 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.01 

2/  0.2 

New  price: 

s/d  per  cwt.  (112  lbs.) 

;  30/0 

23/3 

2k/Q 

23.3 

23/3 

dollars  per  bushel 

t  — =; — •  ?  7-  r.— V 

.  2.23 

1.62 

.92 

2/2.83 

Tf  Based  on  exchange  rate  of  1  pound  sterling  =  $2078. 
2/  Dollars  per  100  pounds. 


In  practice,  producer  prices  are  guaranteed  through  the  application  of 
the  Deficiency  Payments  Scheme  which  was  put  into  operation  with  the  195^ 
crop.    Under  this  scheme,  farmers  market  their  grain  without  restriction  at 
market  prices.    If  average  market  prices  are  lower  than  guaranteed  prices, 
the  producer  receives  a  deficiency  payment  for  the  difference. 
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In  calculating"  average  rnarike*t  prices ,  the  prices  indicated  by  delivery 
certificates  issued  by  buyers  are  averaged  for  wheat  and  rye.    For  barley, 
oats,  and  mixed  grain,  weekly  sales  reports  are  used  as  provided  by  the 
Corn  Returns  Act  of  1882  for  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  as  received 
from  merchants  and  market  reporters  for  Northern  Ireland.    The  individual 
producer's  payments  are  determined  by  the  average  price  difference  thus 
established  times  his  volume  marketed  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  rye,  or 
times  his  production  (average  yield  times  his  individual  certified  harvested 
acreage)  in  the  case  of  barley,  oats,  and  mixed  grain. 

The  cost  of  the  increase  in  guaranteed  grain  prices  lias  been  unoffi- 
cially estimated  at  about  1  million  pounds  (almost  $3  million)  per  year. 
This  is  based  on  the  official  cosx  estimate  of  lk  million  pounds  (33.9 
million  dollars)  per  year  for  increased  subsidies  for  all  crops  and  live- 
stock affected  by  the  wage  increase  and  the  fact  that  grain  subsidies 
accounted  for  approximately  7  percent  of  such  subsidies  in  1953-5^>  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  such  costs  are  available. 

THE  IffiTHERLANDS  AND  DENMARK:  SURPLUS 
PRODUCERS  OF  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 

During  195^-  "the  Netherlands  exported  over  2  billion  eggs  (l66  million 
dozen),  a  new  record,  according  to  George  J.  Dietz,  Agricultural  Attache, 
the  Hague.    The  Netherlands  was  the  world's  number  one  exporter  of  shell 
eggs  in  1953  and  might  well  hold  this  honor  for  195*4-,  as  exports  increased 
some  33  million  dozen  eggs.    The  195^  average  export  price,  however,  was 
about  3  cents  per  case  below  1953 «    Western  Germany  purchased  73  percent  of 
the  Dutch  exports.    Other  major  importers  of  Dutch  eggs  were  Italy,  France 
and  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Europe. 

During  195^  approximately  52.9  million  pounds  of  dressed  poultry 
were  exported  compared  to  37.4  million  pounds  in  1953 .    Western  Germany 
(26.2  million  pounds)  Italy,  (20.3  million  pounds)  and  Switzerland  (4,2 
million  pounds)  were  the  major  buyers. 

In  Denmark  in  195^  according  to  Sherwood  0.  Berg,  Agricultural  Attache, 
American  Embassy,  Copenhagen,  the  export  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat  exceeded 
the  1953  level  substantially.    The  export  of  eggs  totaled  1*1-5.2  million 
dozen  compared  to  132.7  million  dozen  in  1953.    In  1$54,  the  two  principal 
customers  for  Danish  eggs  were,  as  usual,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Uest 
Germany  which  took  62  percent  and  23  percent,  respectively.  Approximately 
3  percent,  or  12  million  dozen  of  Denmark's  total  exports  were  shipped  to 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Germany.    The  remaining  7  percent  went 
to  a  number  of  other  markets,  with  Switzerland  as  the  predominant  customer. 

The  export  of  poultry  meat  from  Denmark  increased  from  20.4  million 
pounds  in  1953  "to  26.6  million  pounds  in  195*k    The  principal  importers 
were,  as  in  1953,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Vfest  Germany  and  Switzerland,  which 
took  28,  26,  2k  and  15  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total  Danish  export. 
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Small  consignments  "were  shipped  to  other  markets,  such  as  Israel,  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  West  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.    The  increased 
production  of  cockerels  for  meat  purposes  in  particular  has  contributed 
to  this  increased  effort. 

FRENCH  SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 
APPEARS  SUCCESSFUL 

The  President  of  the  French  Federation  of  Milk  Producers,  M.  Biset, 
estimates  that  the  consumption  of  milk  in  schools  will  account  for  more 
than  158  million  quarts  of  milk, 0.75  percent  of  France's  milk  production 
which  may  approximate  4  5  billion  pounds  in  1955*    The  school  milk  pro- 
gram got  underway  last  December  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  former 
Premier  Mendes-France  to  increase  milk  consumption  in  France  with  each 
school  child  between  the  ages  of  6  and  11  being  offered  free  a  daily 
bowl  of  hot  sugared  milk.    If  sufficient  money  is  available  the  program 
may  be  extended  even  through  the  university  level. 

The  expected  consumption  of  158  million  quarts  of  milk  in  schools 
would  indicate  the  daily  participation  of  French  school  children  would 
be  about  3.5  million. 

In  the  United  States  about  10  million  school  children  consume  through 
the  National  School  Lunch  program  an  estimated  kOO  million  quarts  of  milk. 
When  the  new  special  milk  program,  which  was  announced  last  fall,  gets 
fully  underway  milk  consumption  in  schools  in  the  United  States  will  be 
even  greater. 

U.  K:    IMPORTATION  OF 
POULTRY  CARCASSES  • 

Statutory  Instrument  No.  1V7,  entitled  "The  Poultry  Carcasses 
(Landing)  Order,  1955"  comes  into  operation  on  March  1,  1955  according 
to  Eric  Englund,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  London. 

This  Order  consolidates  previous  Orders,  introduces  some  minor  changes 
in  the  regulations  governing  the  import  into  Britain  of  poultry  carcasses 
that  are  not  fully  cooked. 

From  March  1,  1955,  Iceland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Guernsey,  Alderney  and 
Sark  are  added  to  the  list  of  countries  from  which  poultry  carcasses  may 
be  imported  without  any  animal  health  conditions. 

Argentina  has  been  transferred  to  the  group  of  countries  from  which 
imports  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin.    Finland  has  also 
been  added  to  this  group. 
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The  full  amended  list  of  countries  from  which  poultry  carcasses  may  "be 
imported  without  any  animal  health  conditions  is  Australia,  Channel  Islands, 
Iceland,  Isle  of  Man,  New  Zealand,  Northern  Ireland,  Republic  of  Ireland, 

Southern  Rhodesia  and  Uruguay. 

The  countries  from  which  imports  must  he  accompanied  hy  a  certificate  of 
origin  are  Argentina.,  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

MEXICO:     mG  AND  POULTRY 
IMPORTS  -  I95l| 


Imports  of  eggs  and  "baby  chicks  from  the  United  States  increased  sub- 
stantially in  195^  and  prohably  amounted  to  about  7.5  million  dollars  according 
to  Paul  Or.  Minneman,  Agricultural  Counselor,  Mexico,  D.F.     Imports  accounted 
for  about  10  percent  of  total  egg  consumption.     The  government,  however,  is 
trying  to  increase  domestic  production  and  a  substantial  increase  prohably  will 
occur  in  late  1955.    Heavy  imports  prohably  will  continue  during  the  early  part 
of  1955  but  may  decline  later. 

Mexican  Imports  of  Eggs  and  Egg  Products, 
by  Countries  in  195^ 


Quantity 


Country 


Fresh 
Eggs 


Frozen 
Eggs 


Powdered 
Eggs 


1,000 
pounds 

398 

133 
22 

17 

1/ 


Yolks 


l,0CO 
pounds 
118 

0 
0 

0 


Denat- 
ured 
Yolks 


pounds 
30 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Albumen 


1,000 
pounds 

51 

6 

0 
0 

k 


:  1700^ 

:  dozen 

U.S  '.  . ...  :  17,761 

Netherlands  ;  l/ 

Denmark   0 

Canada   0 

Others  :  l/ 

Total   :  17,761 


1,000 
pounds 


18 
0 
0 
0 
1/ 

IS- 


570 


118 


30 


61 


Value 

1,000  dollars 

U.S   :    ^,389      :  1     :  223  :  U9     :  20  :  38 

Netherlands  :       l/        :       0    :  117  :  0    :  0  :  3 

Denmark   :        0         :        0;  21  :  0:  0  :  0 

Canada  :       0         :       0:  5  :  0:  0  :  0 

Others   :        l/        :        1/  ;  l/  :  0     ;  0      ;   2 

Total   :    J4,389      :       5     :  3EE  :  %9    :  20  : 


Source:  Preliminary,  unpublished  data  from  official  sources, 
l/  Less  than  500  dozen, $500. or  50©  pounds. 
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PANAMA.  TO  PROHIBIT  IMPORTATION 
OF  SPECIFIC  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 

Office  of  Price  Control  Resolution  No.  26  of  February  1,  1955 , 
prohibits,  effective  as  of  that  date,  further  importations  into  Panama 
of  products  with  egg  basis  used  in  the  preparation  of  bakery  products. 
The  particular  product  names  in  the  accompanying  Resolution  is  liquid, 
frozen  egg.    Action  in  this  regard  apparently  is  based  on  $he  feeling  of 
the  authorities  that  It  needs  to  protect  the  domestic  egg  industry 
which  has  reached  the  point  of  encountering  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
its  production  in  the  local  market. 

Local  bakers  do  not  expect  to  have  to  pay  appreciably  higher 
prices  for  local  fresh  eggs,  but  they  fear  that  such  invisible  costs  as 
time  lost  in  breaking  fresh  eggs,  pilferage,  as  well  as  the  expense  of 
egg  storage  will  add  to  their  final  costs  of  production.    They  indicate 
that  one  domestic  company  exists  with  equipment  for  freezing  eggs,  but 
that  currently  it  is  not  utilizing  the  equipment  as  demand  for  fresh 
eggs  renders  the  processing  of  eggs  in  such  a  manner  unnecessary,  al- 
though the  increasing  stocks  of  eggs  may  make  such  processing  desirable 
from  now  on, 

LIVESTOCK  ON  FARMS 
IN  CANADA 

Hog  numbers  in  Canada  increased  15  percent  during  195^ »  sheep  2 
percent,  and  cattle  1  percent.    However,  numbers  of  horses  declined  10 
percent,  according  to  the  December  1  livestock  survey  conducted  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  hand  December  1,  195'+  was  estimated 
at  9A73>OCO,  1  percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier.    Cattle  numbers  in- 
creased for  the  third  consecutive  year.    However,  the  present  inventory  is 
considerably  below  the  all-time  high  of  10,258,000  reached  in  late  lyhk. 

Milk  cow  numbers  during  195*+  also  continued  their  increase  for  the 
third  successive  year  from  the  relatively  low  total  on  hand  in  December 
1951  of  2,852,000  to  an  estimated  3,217,000  in  December  I95U. 

The  15-percent  rise  in  hog  numbers  during  195^  was  mostly  the  result 
of  the  larger  spring  pig  crop*    The  December  195^  number  cn  farms  totaling 
5,^25,000  head,  was  the  largest  for  that  date  since  19^6. 

Sheep  numbers  in  Canada  have  continued  to  increase  from  a  low  of 
1,016,000  in  1951  to  1,184,000  in  December  195^.    However,  the  December 
195b  inventory  was  around  one -third  smaller  than  in  late  19I46. 
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The  number  of  horses  dropped  during  195^,  continuing  the  usual  trend  and 
the  total  number  in  the  Dominion  for  the  first  -time  in  recent  years  is  less 

than  1  million  head, 


Canada:    Livestock  Numbers  on  Farms  December  1,  1954 
with  comparisons  1/ 


Classification  : 

•1951 

1952 

1953 

195*+ 

Percent  Change 
1953  to  I95U 

Cattle 

Thousands  : 

Thousands  : 

Thousands  : 

Thousands  : 

Percent 

2,852  - 
5,084  ■ 

3,013  : 
5,893  • 

3,184  : 
6,187  • 

3,217 

6,256 

+  1 

+  1 
1 

+  J- 

:  +10 
:     '  +  29 . 
:       +  15  . 

:       +     2  . 
:        -  10 

f  >yjo 

3,987  • 

1,511 

5>98 

:  1,016 
1,235 

0  ,  y  Uo 
3,678 

1,559 
:  5,237 

1,105 

1,136 

9,3/1 

'  '  3,^73 
l,2kd 

^,721 
:  1,161 
:  1,05U 

3,816 
1,609 

:  5,^25 
:  1,184 
•  951 

Hogs 

Under  6  months . . . 
Over  6  months .... 

Sheep 
Horses 

Ty    Not  including  Newfoundland  for  which  the  latest  official  data  are  those  of 
1951    Census  of  Agriculture  which  showed  4,100  milk  cows  and  heifers,  3,9P° 
other  cattle,  17,500  sheep  and  2,900  horses,  and  1,700  hogs  on  farms;  3,300  milk 
cows  and  heifers,  2,600  other  cattle,  56,100  sheep,  10,500  horses  kept  else- 
where than  on  farms . 


Source:    Dominion  Bureau' of  Statistics. 

U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  LIVESTOCK 
UP  IN  195^:    MEAT  IMPORTS  FALL 

Canadian  shipments  of  all  classes  of  livestock  to  the  United  States 
during  1954  were  greater  than  a  year  earlier,  but  meat  shipments  were  down 
significantly,  according  to  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture.  Exports 
of  cattle  during  I95U  totaled  83,000  head  compared  with  66,000  a  year 
earlier.    Shipments  of  hogs  amounting  to  21,000  head  during  195*+  were  slightly 
above  the  year  earlier  and  set  a  new  high.    A  small  gain  was  recorded  in  the 
movement  of  sheep  and  la-ibs. 

omaller  exports  of  beef  and  veal,  canned  hams  and  other  canned  meats 
from  Canada  more  than  offset  increased,  exports  of  pork  and  lamb  and  mutton. 
Exports  of  meat  to  the  United  States  totaled  almost  97,000,000  pounds  com- 
pared with  124,000,000  in  1953. 
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BRAZIL:    FOREIGN  TRADE  IN 
EGG  AND  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 

Poultry  imports,  either  for  consumption  or  flock  development, 
have  been  relatively  unimportant  in  Brazil  in  recent  years  according  to 
Paul  Ferree,  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Hatching 
egg  imports  increased  significantly  during  195*+ ♦    Although  there  were 
no  imports  of  baby  chicks  in  1953,  10,000  were  imported  in  195^- 

Hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  may  be  imported  with  exchange  pro- 
vided by  a  special  agricultural  auction  for  which  the  exchange  bonus  is 
considerably  lower  than  in  regular  import  categories.    The  Exchange 
rate  in  special  Agricultural  Category  1,  in  which  hatching  eggs  and  day 
old  chickens  are  included  currently  is  about  ^5  cruzeiros  per  U.  S. 
dollar  compared  to  6k  cruzeiros  per  U.  S.  dollar  in  Category  1  of  the 
regular  exchange  auction.    The  current  free  market  exchange  rate  is 
about  75  cruzeiros  per  U.  S«  dollar. 

No  eggs  for  consumption  were  reported  among  official  import  data 
during  19511  and  195U.    Reports  indicate  that  the  Federal  Price  and 
Supply  Agency  (COFAP)  may  import  500,000  dozen  eggs  or  more  during  1955. 
If  this  occurs,  the  likely  sources  of  supply  will  be  countries  with 
whom  Brazil  has  bilateral  trade  agreements.-    Denmark  at  present  would 
be  the  most  likely  source,  as  dollar  purchases  are  unlikely  because  of 
Brazil Ts  shortage  of  dollars. 

COFAP  is  especially  concerned  on  how  it  will  supply  eggs  and 
other  food  to  an  estimated  2  million  visitors  who  plan  to  attend  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  July  1955-    Imports  may 
prove  to  be  the  only  answer.    This  possibility  has  already ^caused  the 
local  egg  producers  to  complain  even  though  prices  are  rising  and  the 
present  egg  supply  seems  to  be  low. 

In  case  imports  of  eggs  and  poultry  are  necessary  COFAP  would  proba- 
bly be  given  a  permit  to  import  at  the  official  rate  plus  15  cruzeiros 
or  about  3U  per  U.  S.  dollar  while  pri^te  trade  would  be  subject  to 
the  exchange  rates  of  200  cruzeiros  per  U.  S.  dollar  established  under 
Category  5° 

CATTLE  IMPORTS  FROM  MEXICO 
DROP  TO  9,000  A  WEEK 

Imports  of  cattle  from  Mexico  during  the  w»ek  ended  February  26 
totaled  only  9,000  head  compared  with  20,000  to  3O,C00  head  during  each 
of  the  first  5  weeks  of  1955  when  the  border  was  first  opened,  according 
to  special  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service }  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Imports  of  cattle  from  Mexico  from  January  1  through  February  26 
totaled  nearly  163,000  head. 
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The  Mexican  Government  originally  established  an  export  quota  in 
late  December  of  3^6,000  head  (including  meat  in  terms  of  live  cattle) 
for  the  year  1955.    However,  it  was  lowered  to  331,000  head  during  early 
1955.    The  original  quota  was  to  he  divided  equally  between  January -June 
and  July -December, 

As  reported  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  February  21,  1955,on 
January  22  Chihuahua  cattlemen  were  authorized  to  start  drawing  on  their 
quota  for  the  second  half  of  1955-  The  original  quota  for  Chihuahua  for 
the  full  year  was  100,000  head.  It  is  estimated  that  exports  during  the 
first  half  of  1955  "will  reach  80,000  cattle  on  the  hoof  and  the  equivalent 
of  10,000  head  as  beef.  Chihuahua* s  export  quota  for  the  second  half  of 
1955  apparently  has  not  been  determined. 

The  1955  export  quota  for  Senora  is  132,000  head,  Coahuila  1+0,000, 
Durango  29,000,  and  for  each  of  the  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Zacatecas,  and 
Nuevo  Leon  10.000  head. 

HIGHER  WAGE  EATES  IN  U.  K.  BRING  INCREASES  IN 
SUPPORT  PRICES  OF  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 

Recant  increases  in  farm  wage  rates  granted  by  the  agricultural 
wages  boards  in  the  United  Kingdom  brought  an  immediate  upward  adjustment 
in  guaranteed  prices  to  farmers  for  their  livestock  products;  furthermore, 
the  increases  will  be  over  and  above  any  adjustments  now  being  considered 
in  the  various  annual  review  of  prices.    The  increase  in  the  price  of 
milk  will  amount  to  about  9*5  cents  a  hundredweight. 

The  support  price  for  fat  cattle  will  increase  about  23  cents  a  live 
hundredweight;  fat  sheep  and  lamb  prices  will  rise  about  0.75  cents  a 
pound  dressed  carcass  weight  while  supports  for  fat  pigs  will  be  about  0,l6 
cents  a  pound,  dressed  weight,  icore.    Eggs  marketed  from  13  February  to 
March  26  will  have    0,58  cents  a  dozen  added  to  the  support  price.  The 
arrangement  for  wool  has  not  been  completed,  but  an  additional  $lU2,800  is 
being  withdrawn  from  the  special  account  fund  to  increase  the  payments 
during  the  remainder  of  the  marketing  year  which  ends  April  30. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  also  announced  that  the  increased  costs 
accounting  for  these  rises  in  prices  will  also  be  considered  in  the  annual 
reviews,  indicating  that  there  will  be  a  general  increase  in  prices  under 
the  reviews. 

NFW  ZEALAND  INCREASES 
GUARANTEED  DAIRY  PRICE 

With  New  Zealand  farm  workers  being  granted  an  increase  of  about  70 
cents  per  week  to  $26.17,  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  the  Dairy 
Products  Marketing  Commission  announced  that  an  increase  in  the  guaranteed 
price  of  both  export  butter  and  cheese  which  would  amount  to  an  increase 
of  about  0.77  cents  per  pound  for  butter  fat  for  all  butter  and  cheese 
acquired  by  the  Commission  on  or  after  Dscefflksr  1,  1951* . 
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The  New  Zealand  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Commission  had  announced  only 
.in  September  a  reduction  in  the  guaranteed  prices  for  195^-55  (See  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  October  k,  195*0  on  "the  assumption  that  with  the  can- 
cellation of  the  United  Kingdom  bulk  contract  the  New  Zealand  dairy  industry 
would  be  forced  to  retrench;  the  reduction  in  the  guaranteed  price  was 
expected  to  he  a  preliminary  step  in  the  tradition  to  anticipated  lower 
export  prices t    The  current  guaranteed  basic  price  of  3U.I+969  pence  per 
pound  for  butter  more  than  restores- the  cut  made  in  September;  at  current 
exchange  rates  this  is  a  butter  price  of  39.576  cents  per  pound.  The 
guaranteed  price  for  cheese  of  19.0204  pence  per  pound  (21.821  cents)  re- 
stores only  about  ^2.5  percent  of  the  September  reduction. 

Most  of  the  press  comments  on  the  increase  have  been  somewhat  adverse. 
The  wisdom  of  the  September  reduction  was  pointed  to  as  having  helped  the 
situation  somewhat  since ,  if  the  reduction  had  not  been  made,  the  increase 
caused  by  the  wage  situation  would  have  been  made  on  the  old  base. 

On  the  domestic  market  the  increase  in  prices  will  probably  not  be 
passed  on  to  the  public;  the  increase,  if  any,  will  probably  be  covered 
by  Government  subsidy.    The  London  Times  of  February  17,  1955  stated  that 
there  would  be  a  price  reduction  in  New  Zealand  butter  and  cheese;  current 
export  prices  on  an  f.o.b.  basis  are,  in  United  States  currency,  1+0.8  cents 
and  18.6  cents  a  pound  respectively. 


CANADA  CONFIRMS  LOW 
195^  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 

Final  estimates  of  the  195^  grain  production  in  Canada  confirm  earlier 
low  estimates  of  the  season's  outturn.    According  to  the  latest  report  of 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  breadgrain  harvest  was  virtually  un- 
changed from  the  November  estimate,  while  coarse  grains  show  slight  reductions 
from  that  estimate. 

Reduced  grain  production  in  195^  is  largely  attributed  to  the  unusually 
adverse  weather  conditions  existing  over  much  of  Canada  in  the  seeding, 
growing,  and  harvesting  periods  in  195*+  arid  to  the  rust  epidemic  in  Western 
Canada.    Not  only  was  production  sharply  reduced  from  the  high  level  of 
1953 }  "but  the  quality  of  much  of  the  crop  suffered  serious  deterioration. 
Reduction  in  quality  has  been  reflected  in  lower  average  per  bushel  values 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  to  date,  all  below  the  preliminary  estimates 
of  the  1953  crop  despite  unchanged  initial  payments.,  •  • 

Final  official  estimates  of  the  past  2  seasons  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 
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CANADA:    Grain  acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 

1953  and  195^ 


p                 :  Acreage    ~  : Yield  per  acre  :  Production 

Orop          :^953~  :  1954    :  1953    I  1954""":  1953       j  1954 

:  1,000  ;  1,000  :  :  :  1,000        :  1,000 

:  acres  5  acres  : Bushels :Bushels :    bushels      :  bushels 

Wheat:                 :  j  :  :  : 

Winter  :  732:  710:  35.8:  l/  :  26,206:  l/ 

Spring  :  24,78l:  2.3,557:  23»7:  l/  :         587,756:  l/  

Total  :  25,513:  24,267:  2*1.1:  12.3:  613,962:  298,909 

Oats...........:  9,830:  10,161:  4I7¥:  30.2:2/      406, 960:2/  306,793 

Barley  :  8,911:  7,856:  29.4:  22.3:  262, 065:  175,509 

Rye  :  1,494:  85O:  19. 3:  16.7:  28,775:  1*W6 

Mixed  grains...:  1,445:  1,633:  43. 0:  37.6:  .62,188:  61,454 

Corn  for  grain  :  362:  4l8:  57.6:  53-4:  20,854:  22,339 

Buckwheat   139:  122:  23. 1:  17.8:  3,210:  2,168 


From  reports  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 

l/    Not  reported  separately.      2/    In  bushels  of  34  pounds. 


OPENING  OF  COTTON  FUTURES 
MARKET  AT  KARACHI 

As  announced  by  the  Government  of  Pakistan  on  December  29,  1954, 
trading  in  cotton  futures  on  the  basis  of  hedge  contracts  was  initiated 
in  Karachi  on  February  28,  1955,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Karachi 
Cotton  Association,  Ltd. 

Trading  was  started  for  March-April  and  May-June  deliveries  in  3 
varieties  only  -  N.T.,  LSS,  and  289F.    The  Desi  variety  is  not  tenderable 
and  is  confined  to  spot  trading  only.    Futures  contracts  are  confined  to 
cotton  of  Pakistan  growth,  in  units  of  50  bales  of  400  pounds  gross  weight, 
Karachi  delivery. 

N.  T.  roller-ginned  cotton  is  the  basis  of  trading  and  premiums  and 
discounts  for  other  varieties  are  fixed  by  the  hedge  clearance  house. 

ITALIAN  COTTON  IMPORTS 
LAGGING  BELOW  CONSUMPTION 

Italy's  cotton  imports  during  the  first  3  months  (August-October) 
of  the  1954-55  crop  year  amounted  to  158,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross). 
This  rate  of  imports,  although  representing  an  increase  over  shipments  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  is  still  lagging  behind 
consumption,  according  to  A.  C.  Cizauskas^  Amex-joan  Consulate  General, 
Milan. 
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About  ho  percent  of  this  year's  cotton  was  of  United  States  growth, 
with  imports  of  67,000  bales. in  August-October  195*+,  as  compared  with  41,000 
in  the  same  period  of  1953.    Imports  from  Egypt  continued  at  the  same  level 
as  last  year,  but  a  sharp  increase  was  noted  in  imports  from  Erazil.  De- 
creased imports  from  Turkey  and  Pakistan  were  offset  by  cotton  from  the 
U.S.S.R.,  a  new. source  of  supply  for  Italy  since  May  195^. 

ITALY:    Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 
averages  I93I+-38  and  19^5-^9;  annual  1952  and  1953; 
August-October  1953  and  195^ 

 1_  (Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country  of 
origin 


•  Averages 
:193*K38 


Year  beginning  August  1 


:  1,000 
:  bales 

Brazil  •  2h 

Egypt  :  126 

India  :  92 

Mexico  :2/  1 

Pakistan  :~~  3/ 


Peru, 

Sudan. ,  , 

Turkey  , 

United  States. . , 

U.S.S.R  , 

Other  countries 


:hj 
=2/ 


3 
0 

lh 
hi6 
1 
27 


Total  :  70I+ 


191^5-1+9 


1,000 
bales 

100 
lh2 
33 
17 

3/ 

8 

1/ 

1/ 
457 

1/ 
3^ 


791 


1952 


1,000 
bales 

1/ 
172 
lh 

13 
3^ 
1 
10 

87 
390 
1/ 

 52 


773 


1953 


1,000 
bales 

92 
118 
h 
6 
62 
3 
31 
97 
233 
19 
79 


7W 


August  -  October 


1953 


1,000 
bales 

2 
22 
1 
1 
lh 
1 
5 

in 

0 
7 

125" 


195^ 


1/  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries".  2/  Calendar  years  prior  to 
1937-38.     3/  Included  in  India,    hj  Calendar  years  prior  to  1936-37- 


1,000 
bales 

23 
22 
1 
1 
6 
1 
6 
5 
67 
15 
11 
T5S- 


Source:    Statistica  del  Commercio  con  L'Estero  and  official  reports. 


Cotton  consumption  in  Italy  during  the  first  h  months  (August-November) 
of  the  T95U-55  crop  year  amounted  to  263,000  bales,  a  slight  reduction  from 
the  266,000  bales  consumed  in  August-November  1953.    Consumption  of  United 
States  cotton  in  the  August-November  195*4-  period  amounted  to  111,000  bales 
or  h2  percent  of  the  total,  the  same  ratio  as  for  the  entire  period  of  the 
previous  year. 


Latest  available  reports  show  that  Italy's  cotton  stocks  at  mills  on 
October  31,  195*1-,  amounted  to  only  220,000  bales,  the  lowest  point  reported 
since  December  1951,  and  much  below  traditional  levels  of  h\  to  5  month's 
supply.    Stocks  have  been  on  a  continuous  decline  throughout  the  last  2 
years  as  a  result  of  low  imports  in  relation  to  consumption. 

Prices  of  raw  cotton  at  Italian  spinning  mills  in  December  1954  were 

as  follows : 
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Week  ending 


United  States  India  Egypt 

Middling  15/16  inch     Bengal  Fine  Ashmouni 
(equivalent  U.S.  cents  per  pound) 


195^ 


December  2 
December  l6 
December  30 


42.09 
42.17 
42.38 


38.97 
37.23 
36. Ill 


55.59 
55.30 
56.17 


Source:    Italian  Cotton  Institute,  Milan. 


BURMA'S  SESAME  CROP 
DOWN  IN  195^-55 

Production  of  sesame  seed  in  Burma  from  the  195^-55  crop  is  estimated 
officially  at  40,200  short  tons  from  a  harvested  area  of  68k ,710  acres, 
reports  Graham  S.  Quate,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Rangoon. 
This  is  about  18  percent  less  than  the  official  1953-5^  output  of  U8,9^0 
tons  from  1, ©25,470  acres.    Drought  was  the  chief  reason  for  the  decrease  in 
area  harvested  from  the  previous  season. 

U.  S,  SOYBEAN  EXPORTS  AT 
NEW  HIGH;     OIL  EXPORTS  UP 

United  States  exports  of  soybeans  during  195^  reached  an  all-time  high 
of  43,219,000  bushels.    Soybean  oil  exports  of  38,845  short  tons,  crude  oil 
basis,  -were  56  percent  larger  than  in  1953  but  only  a  fraction  of  the  record 
257,875  tons  exported  in  195 1.    Bean  shipments  represented  85  percent  of  the 
total  bean  and  oil  exports,  which  aggregated  50. 6  million  bushels,  bean 
equivalent  basis. 

While  exports  of  beans  and  oil,  bean  basis,  in  1954  "were  somewhat 
larger  than  in  the  previous  2  years,  they  were  one -fourth  less  than  the 
record  77.3  million  bushels  bean  equivalent  exported  in  195L     Last  year's 
bean  and  oil  exports  represented  about  one-fifth  the  1953  soybean  harvest. 
The  record  shipments  of  1951  ""©re  one-fourth  the  1950  harvest. 

Japan,  to  which  l6, 350,000  bushels  were  exported,  continued  to  be  the 
major  market  for  United  States  soybeans,  accounting  for  38  percent  of  the 
total  exports.    The  quantity  taken  by  Japan  in  195^  however,  was  832,000 
bushels  less  than  in  1953.    Exports  to  Europe  in  195^  increased  by  about 
1.2  million  bushels  from  1953  and  represented  over  one-third  of  the  total 
exports.     Purchases  by  West  Germany,  the  major  European  market,  almost  doubled 
those  of  the  year  before,  but  purchases  by  a  number  of  other  European  buyers, 
including  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Denmark,  declined  somewhat.  Exports 
to  Canada  increased  by  over  3  million  bushels. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  total  soybean  oil  exports  went  to  Europe  with 
West  Germany  alone  taking  almost  one -third.    The  tonnage  sent  +c  the 
Netherlands  was  3  times  the  1953  purchases.    Canada  is  the  principal  non- 
European  buyer  of  United  States  soybean  oil  but  shipments  to  that  country 
in  195^  declined,  by  one-fifth  from  1953. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Soybean  and  soybean  oil  exports  by  coontry 
of  destination,  average  1935-39,  annual  1953-195^ 


Country  of  destination    :  Average 


Soybeans 


i  1937I39  2/ ; 1953  3/ 


 Soybean  oil  l/ 

tggg  :i953    I/!  19S*  3/ 


North  America: 

Canada  

Cuba  

Other  

Total. . 

South  America. 


Europe :     ■_  ' 

Austria.  : 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg. . : 

Denmark  : 

Finland  : 

France  • 

Western  Germany  6/. 5./ 

Iceland  « . . . : 

Italy  = 

Netherlands  : 

Norway  : 

Sweden  • 

Switzerland. . .  • 

United  Kingdom  : 

Yugoslavia  :  

Total  , . . :  

Asia:  : 

Japan  • 

Taiwan.  

Other . . .  -  :  

Total  ...»  :  

Africa  : 


Australia  and  Oceania. 


Grand  total, 


1,000  bushels 


Short  tons 


1A97 
it/ 

62 


1,259 


5/ 

15 

606 
18 
52 
60 

ll 

2,006 

113 
59 


3,533 


522 


1 


1,151 
1.A30 

1,099 
3,337 

y 

5,358 
726 

19 
1,131 

1*7*35 


17,182 
^,152 
l,kkQ 


22,782 


22 


T 


"51,606 


7U96 
5/ 


T7^ 


76 
1,917 
k67 


2,U60 


151 


204 
1,365 
163 
717 
6,066 

30 
^,603 
615 
520 
112 
1,210 


65 


12 
2 

17 

106 
50 


T5T^05 


253 


16,350 
2,333 
1^35 


1/ 


20,118 


27 


27 


322 


21 


8/^3,219 


3,23 


9,093 
2,024 
U91 
11,608 


955 


2,229 


667 
1,350 

179 
1,^69 
3,2^9 


1,639 


10,782 


118 


TIE 


TT31S 


'70 


"2T^5i 


7,136 

1,587 

288 


9,061 


391 


^51 


251 
11,684 

51 
212 

9,819 


2,920 
^51 


25,839 


50 

28 
7H 


3,3io 


122 


9/38,845 


l/  Crude  and  refined  converted  to  crude,     2/  Not  separately  classified  prior  to 
1937-     3/  Preliminary,    hj  Less  than  500  bushels.     5/  Austria  included  with 
Germany.    6/  Prior  to  January  1952  reported  as  Germany,    jj  Less  than  .5  ton. 
8/  Includes  500  bushels  the  final  destination  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
designated.    9/  Includes  hk  tons  the  final  destination  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
designated-. 


Compiled  from  official  Records  of  the  Separtme^t  of  Commerce. 
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COLOMBIA  REQUIRES  MINISTERIAL  ' 
APPROVAL  FOR  FATS  AND  OILS  IMPORTS 

Colombia  Decree  No.  3729  of  December  28,  195^  provides  that  imports 
of  certain  fats  and  oils  are  subject  to- the  prior  approval  of  -  the  Ministry, 
of  Development,  reports  William  Real,  Vice  Consul,  American  Embassy, 
Bogota.    The  listing  of  Commodities  to  which  the  new  decree  applies  in- 
cludes copra  (Colombian  Tariff  Position  -  83),  fatty  acids  (109),  and 
hydrogenated  fats  and  oils  (ill). 

Decree  1528  of  May  12,  I95U,  removed  the  requirement  of  prior  approval 
by  the  Ministry  of  Development  for  imports  of  these  products.,  It  is  now 
reimposed,  primarily  to  enable  the  Ministry  to  effect  the  absorption  of  the 
domestic  production  of  these  materials  by  Colombian  industry  before  imports 
are  authorized.  During  the  period  when  unrestricted  imports  were  permitted, 
Colombian  industry  preferred  imported  commodities  to  the  detriment  of  local 
producers. 


U.  S.  FLAXSEED,  LINSEED  OIL  EXPORTS 
SET  ALL-TIME  HIGH  RECORD 

United  States  exports  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  in  195^  far  exceeded 
shipments  of  any  previous  year.    Flaxseed  exports  resulting  chiefly  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales  for  export  from  its  supplies,  reached 
9,696,356  bushels.    This  quantity  exceeds  by  roughly  one-half  the  former 
record  of  almost  50  years  ago  and' is  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  small  ship- 
ments of  only  13,613  bushels  in  1953.    Linseed  oil  exports  of  220,775 
short  tons  far  surpassed  the  previous  highest  shipments  of  112,233  and 
156,622  tons  in  the  war  years  of  I9U3  and  I9UU,  respectively. 

Heavy  stocks  of  linseed  oil  accumulated  by  the  CCC  were  drastically 
reduced  by  sales  for  export  at  world  prices  which  were  well  below  those 
prevailing  in  the  domestic  market.    On  a  flaxseed . equivalent  basis,  exports 
of  seed  and  oil  in  I95U  aggregated  almost  32  million  bushels  against  only 
A. 6  million  in  1953  and  2.8  million  in  1952. 

Europe  again  was  the  major  market  for  United  States  flaxseed  accounting 
for  almost  93  percent  of  the  total,  following  a  year  in  which  no  seed  was 
taken  from  this  country*    And  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  was  consigned  to  3 
countries,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium-Luxembourg  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  major  portion  of  the  linseed  oil  likewise  was  sent  to  Europe  with 
9^  percent  of  the  total  destined  for  the  Netherlands.    However,,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Netherlands  import  statistics  through  October  of  I95U 
show  only  about  12,000  tons  of  linseed  oil  from  the  United  States,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  bulk  of  the  oil  consigned  to  the  Netherlands  was  diverted 
to  other  destinations. 

(See  table  on  following  page) 
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UNITED  STATES:    Flaxseed  exports  by  country 
of  destination,  1950-195^ 

(Bushels ) 


Country  of  destination 


1950 


North  and  Central  America:  : 

Canada. . ... ........  ...<>.....:  6jl,12k 

Cuba  „.....,.....„..,<,..:  92 

Mexico  = . .  c  

Panama,  Republic  of »••«•«••«: 
Other.......,,  •   :  3^ 


Total.  .....c ,..«..:  671,250 

South  America:  : 
Colombia ...... 

Venezuela  .c. o*.e°?  — 

Other...  a......  ►-...•!  $k 

Total   o..:  130 


Europe: 


1^0,000 


Belgium-Luxembourg  .  < 

Iceland  •••••»••«*»: 

Ireland  •......«...••• . .  . : 

Netherlands  .......  ; 1,866,016 

Norway.  '  :  671,389 

Switz  erland . . .  :      59,  ^9*+ 

Trieste..,  »..:  6,712 

United  Kingdom  ..,...: 

Other  :  39 

Total  ............... ;2, 71+3,650 


Asia  ;  1^2,270 


Oceania, 


 Grand  total ...... ... . . . :3, 557, 300 ; 

1/  Preliminary. 


1951 


858,808 

5^7 

286 

125 


'B597f6^ 


393 


393 


1,685,758 
2k 
32,632 
587,607 
^19,3^3 


36 

2, 7257+00" 


151,69^ 


3, 737.,  253 


1952 


30,275 
320 
80 

639 
36 


31,350 


ikh 
3k2 


8Ul+,338 
Uo 

U62,935 
20,50*+ 
1+98,698 


"1,826,565 


Ik 


1953  1/ 


11,769 

977 
36 

11 


12,793 


820 
820 


13,613 


195^  1/ 


^,233 
-  kkQ 


T765T 


71^ 


2,503,753 

3,775,309 
287,780 

1,701,909 
725,1+20 


8,99^,171 


687,790 


-7,000 


2.000 


9,696,356 


Compiled  froi.i  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

CURRENT  IMPORTS  OF  COTTON 
INTO  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES 


The  following  table  gives  some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  United 
States  cotton  is  sharing  in  the  total  cotton  import  trade  of  foreign  countries  for 
which  current  monthly  import  data  are  available: 
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COTTON:    Share  of  United  States  and  other  supplying 
countries  in  specified  import  markets  ' 

(Equivalent  hales  of  300  pounds  gross)  


Importing 
country 


Belgium. 


France . 


Germany , 


Italy, 


United  Kingdom. . 


Canada, 


Hong  Kong. 


India , 


Japan . 


Reporting 
period 
195^ 


Aug. -Oct, 


Aug . -Dec 


Aug . -Dec 


Aug. -Oct. 


Aug . -Dec . 


Aug . -Nov . 


Aug , -Dec . 


Aug . -Dec . 


Aug . -Dec . 


[Quantity  imported 

:  Supplying 
:    '  countries 

[Supplying  country 

.Previous 
,  year ' s 
.  period 

.Current 
. year ' s 
.  period 

. snare  01 

mar  lie  o 

: Previous 
:  year ' s 
:  period 

:  Current 
: year 1 s 
: period 

1^000 

:  bales 

•  1,000 

:  hales 

: Percent 

: Percent 

•  unixea  boates 
■  Mexico 
:  Belgian  Congo 
*•  Others 

:  12 

22 

.  23 

119 

:  13 
:  24 
:  20 

49 

11 
:  21 
:  22 

46 

:  12 
:  23 
:  19 
46 

:  Total- 

106 

■  106 

■  100 

:  100 

'     T  Tvi  -?-r-d/-3    C  -f-  *i  -1-  « 

Agypt-  : 
'  Others 

120 
99  • 

2op 

191 
71 

326 

24 
20 
56 

:  32 
:  12 
56 

:      Total  : 

504 

r-QQ 
5OO 

100 

:  100 

•  uniuea.  oxaxes 
Brazil 

Mexico  : 
Others  : 

83  : 
75  = 
53  • 

257 

160  : 
100" 

11 
176 

18 
16 

1± 

55 

31 

:  19 

T  C 

15 

35 

1+68  : 

513  ' 

100 

100 

united  States  : 
Turkey  : 
uwiers 

41  '_• 

3*  : 
53  ' 

67  ' 

5 

86 

32 

27. 

41 

1.0 

.  42 

3 

55 

Total  : 

128 

158  : 

100 

100 

•  United  States  : 
'  Sudan 

'  Others  : 

128  : 
138  ' 
408 

246  : 
62  = 

3^3 

19 
20 
61 

38 
10 

52 

:      Total  : 

6lh  • 

/~    I  1 

651 

100 

100 

united  States  : 
.  Others 

59  : 
24  : 

91  ' 

4  ■ 

71 

29 

96 

4 

:      Total  : 

83  ■ 

95  ; 

100 

100 

'•  United  States  ' 
'  Brazil  ; 
•  Pakistan  : 
:  Others  : 

1  : 
7  : 
55  : 
17  ' 

5  : 
35  : 

26  : 

27  ' 

1 

9  : 
69 
21 

5 

38 
28 

29 

:      Total  : 

95 

1  rtn 

1UU 

:  United  States  : 
:  Egypt 

:  Others  : 

12  : 
h3  '■ 

39  : 

33  : 
61  : 
41  : 
12  • 

8  : 

30  : 

34  • 
28  = 

22 
42 
28 
8 

:      Total  : 

147  = 

100 

100 

:  United  States 
Pakistan .  : 
Others  : 

289 
197  : 
481  : 

272 

39  : 
470  : 

30.  ' 
.  20  : 
50  : 

35 
5 
60 

Total  .. 

967_  . 

781 

-100. 

100 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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INDIA'S  VEGETABLE  OIL 
OUTPUT  INCREASING 


Production  of  ma^or-  vegetable  oils  in  India  from  195^-55  crops  is 
forecast  roughly  at  1,681,000  short  tons,  compared  with  1,613,000  tons  in 
195U  and  1,3^5,000  tons  in  1953,  reports  Tilmer  0.  Engebretson,  Agricultural 
Attache,  American  Embassy,  New  Delhi.    The  estimated  increase  in  oils  pro- 
duction this  year  is  due  mainly  to  larger  peanut  and  castor  bean  crops. 
The  substantial  carry-in  stocks  of  these  2  commodities,  plus  good  current 
crops,  should  result  in  increased  crushings  in  1955. 

INDIA:    Estimated  production  of  specified  vegetable  oils, 
1953,  195^  and  forecast  1955 

(1,000  short  tons) 


C  ommodity 

:  1953 

195^ 

1955 

896  \ 

9kl 

207 

199 

. . . . :  90 

:           92  : 

132 

168 

:  179 

186 

:  121 

105 

:  118 

118 

1,3*5 

:  1,613 

1,681 

1/  Refers  only  to  castorbeans  planted  as  a  pure  crop  in  some  states. 

2/  Consider  as  rough  approximations  only  as  there  are  no  official  or  trade 

estimates  of  vegetable  oil  production. 


Source:    American  Embassy,  New  Delhi, 

Vegetable  oilseeds  are  very  important  in  India  where  the  availability 
of  animal  fats  is  extremely  limited.    With  the  exception  of  the  quantities 
retained  by  farmers  for  planting  the  next  crop,  and  the  limited  use  of 
oilseeds  in  confectionaries  and  as  feed  for  livestock  (notably  cottonseed), 
most  of  India's  production  of  vegetable  oilseeds  is  crushed  for  oil. 

Estimates  of  production  and  acreage  of  195^-55  crops  are:  Peanuts- 
k, 256. 000  short  tons  (11,800,000  acres);  6esame-605,000  tons  (6,200,000 
acres);  castor  beans  (pure  crop)-1^5>600  tons  (l,U00,000  acres);  rape  and 
mustard  seed-929,600  tons  (5,^00,000  acres);  and  flaxseed-358,U00  tons- 
12,800,000  bushels  (3,000,000  acres). 

The  marketing  situation  in  oilseeds  and  oils  in  India  has  been  dull 
for  several  months  due  to  a  comfortable  supply  situation.    During  January 
1955  prices  of  these  commodities  dropped  to  the  lowest  point  in  years.  The 
Government  has  endeavored  to  bolster  the  market  by  granting  additional 
export  quotas  in  the  case  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oil  and  by  lowering  export 
duties  as  in  the  case  of  castor  oil  and  other  oils.    (See  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets  articles  of  January  2k,  1955>  page  102,  and  February  lh,  1955, 
page  188. )    For  the  most  part,  however,  these  measures  have  failed  to 
revive  the  market,  except  temporarily.    It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  market 
demand  in  coming  months  will  provide  a  significant  supporting  influence  to 
the  weakened  price  structure. 
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India's  exports  of  oils  and  oilseeds  consist  rnainly  of  peanut  oil, 
castor  oil,  linseed  oil,  and  peanuts,  while  copra  and  coconut  oil  are 
the  principal  importations.    Currently  only  Hand  Picked  Selected  peanut 
kernels  may  be  exported.    There  are  no  exports  of  sesame  seed  or  oil, 
while  the  export  of  castor  "beans  is  prohibited, 

Janimy-October  1954  exports  from  India  (year  1953  exports  in 
parentheses)  included:    Peanut  oil-10,3l8  tons  (17,190);  castor  oil- 
21,444  (31,467);  linseed  oil-1,444  (8,122);  and  peanuts  (in  shell )- 
8,39^  (U,378  tons).    Most  of  the  peanut  oil  exported  in  1954  went  to 
Burma,  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
•castor  oil  went  to  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Australia. 
January --October  1954  imports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  were  56,39^  and 
20,374  tons,  respectively,  as  compared  to  total  1953  imports  of  29,856 
and  25,794  tons. 
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